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THE  COKN   LAWS, 


A  decided  advocate  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  I  have 
ever  been,  and  still  am,  unmoved  by  the  raging  storm 
around  me,  I  distinctly  affirm  that  my  object  is 
PLENTY— to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  country  the 
most  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  corn  possible :  1 
maintain  that  such  has  ever  been  and  now  is  the  object 
of  our  Corn  Laws,  and  that  they  have  produced  that 
effect ;  that  the  existing  law  has  worked  admirably ; 
that  the  price  has  been  as  moderate  and  steady  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years,  less  fluctuating  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  average  price  of  Wheat, 
from  1830  to  the  end  of  1837  inclusive,  has  only  been 
53s.  lid, ;  during  that  period  the  fluctuation  only  30  per 


cent.  In  the  year  1793,  before  the  war  or  change  of  Cur- 
rency could  enhance  the  price,  it  was  55s.  8d.  ;  in  1794, 
54s.  ;  the  average  of  ten  years,  ending  with  1795, 
was  54s.  3|d.  The  average  of  ten  years,  ending  1792, 
47s.  8£d.  :  even  then  8s.  higher  than  we  have  seen  it 
since  the  present  Corn  Law  ;  but  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1775,  ten  years  ending  in  that  year  inclusive,  the 
averages  were  51s.  3|d. 

It  may  be  desirable  shortly  to  advert  to  a  sort  of  gene- 
ral history  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  It  is  imagined 
by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  that  the  Corn  Laws  are 
a  production  of  modern  date,— an  invention  of  present 
times,  to  force  up  the  price,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  public,  by  limiting  the  supply  below  that  quantity 
which  we  might  derive  from  the  more  extended  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Foreign  countries.  Whatever 
nay  be  the  principle  or  the  motive,  it  certainly  is  not 
an  invention  of  late  times.  The  establishment  of 
the  system,  I  may  say,  the  carrying  it  fully  out,  was 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second— that  reign 


so  distinguished  for  good  laws  and  bad  rule.  I  repeat,  that 
the  system  was  then  fully  acted  upon.  The  prohibition 
of  importing  Foreign  Corn  was,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  then  framed,  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  present  day.  This  prohibition,  indeed,  was  taken 
off  under  certain  circumstances;  but  by  duties,  rules, 
and  regulations,  the  interdiction  was  extended  and  pro- 
longed beyond  the  period  at  which  our  present  laws  will 
operate.  I  have  given  in  a  note*  the  particulars  of  the 
laws  then  in  force ;  and  when  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  is  considered,  the  fact  of  the  more  stringent 
effect  of  those  laws  must  be  admitted.  Those  laws  con- 
tinued in  force  for  many  years ;  their  principle,  indeed, 
has  been  acted  upon  to  the  present  moment ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  the  legislature  super- 
added,  with  the  same  views,  a  bounty  of  five  shillings  per 
quarter  on  the  export  of  Wheat  to  foreign  countries. 


*  In  1670  an  Act  was  passed  extending  the  exportation  price— that  is 
to  say,  the  permission  unlimited  to  export  till  the  price  reached  to 
53s.  4d.  a  quarter  for  Wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  and  imposing 
at  the  same  time  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation  of  Wheat,  till 
the  price  rose  to  53s.  -Id.  and  a  duty  of  8s.  between  that  and  80s.  when 
it  was  free. 
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Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  during  the 
period  of  the  full  force  of  those  laws,  the  price  of  Wheat 
was,  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  generally  lower  than  on 
the  continent ;  so  much  so,  that  our  exports  of  Wheat 
exceeded,  for  many  years,  the  imports,  to  the  extent  of 
500,000  quarters  annually.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  either 
that  this  low  price  of  Corn  was  owing  exclusively 
to  the  operation  of  those  Corn  Laws,  or  do  I  think  that 
the  low  price  was  any  certain  indication  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyment  of 
that  plenty  which  is  always  taken  for  granted  hy  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  he  the  result  of  a  low 
money  price.  Adam  Smith  thinks  that  this  low  price  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  some  action  upon  our  silver 
currency,  which  to  some  extent  might  have  been  the  case ; 
I  ascribe  it  chiefly  to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  as  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  sole 
cause  of  the  low  price  in  many  of  those  countries 
from  whence  we  are  so  eager  to  draw  forth  their  stores. 
The  moment  this  country  took  a  spring  in  all  its  branches 
of  industry,  its  commerce,  and  its  manufactures,  which 


period  I  may  perhaps  date  ahout  the  year  1765,  the  price 
of  Corn  rose;  and  with  our  increasing  prosperity,  main- 
tained a  considerable  advance  above  that  price  which  it 
had  previously  attained.  This  was  certainly  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  upon 
the  agriculture  of  the  country;  but  it  does  in  no  measure 
decide  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws — it  does  not  solve 
the  problem  as  to  which  are  the  best  means  of  securing 
an  ample  supply  of  Corn  to  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom: namely,  whether  the  encouragement  of  British 
agriculture  by  restrictive  regulations  on  foreign  growth, 
or  the  free  admission  of  the  same,  affords  the  best  prospect 
of  plenty ;  and  here  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  what  I 
may  term  the  principle  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  which  I 
contend  they  are  founded,  and  how  far  that  principle 
carried  into  effect  could  produce  the  result  they  ought 
to  produce,  namely,  a  safe  and  abundant  supply  of  Corn. 
Such,  I  say,  was  the  object,  and  to  accomplish  it,  the 
framers  of  those  laws  thought  as  I  think  now,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  supply  should  be  drawn  in  the  main,  nine- 
teen parts  at  least  in  twenty,  from  our  own  resources,  and 
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which  they  considered  fully  adequate  to  such  production: 
they  based  their  Laws  upon  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation and  national  independence,  in  the  supply  of  that 
most  important  article  of  all,  namely,  Corn,  the  chief 
food  of  our  people ;  thus,  by  teaching  the  country  to 
rely  upon  its  own  resources,  by  encouraging  and  almost 
forcing  our  own  Agriculture,  they,  in  fact,  did  produce 
as  near  independence  as  any  country  of  this  magnitude 
is  likely  ever  to  enjoy  ;  and  I  say  we  enjoy  that  now  at 
this  very  moment  of  complaint.  The  Bounty  Act  of 
King  William  was  framed  on  the  same  principle,  but 
carried  it  further ;  a  surplus  produce  was  thereby  aimed 
at  as  a  still  more  effective  ground  of  security,  and  certain 
it  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  these  objects  were  accomplished 
at  that  time,  vid. : — a  steady  low  price  of  Corn,  and  a  sur- 
plus produce.  These  laws  had  no  view  to  revenue,  in  fact 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  avoid  a  suspicion  of  any 
revenue  object,  any  taxing  of  bread:  they  went  on  the 
principle,  as  I  have  observed,  of  national  independence, 
with  a  conviction  of  the  ability  of  the  country  to  supply 
itself  amply,  and  which  was  borne  out  by  the  fact ;  it  was 


therefore  enacted,  that  Foreign  Corn  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted till  there  was  an  evidence  (as  shown  by  the 
Market)  of  our  wanting  it,  and  then  it  was  allowed  to 
come  in  perfectly  free  and  exempt  from  duty  of  any  kind. 
The  Act  of  1815  proceeded  on  these  principles— perfect 
free  admission  of  Corn  on  evidence  of  being  wanted, 
and  promptly  too,  I  say,  on  very  early  intimation  of 
its  being  wanted  ;  it  was  admissible  on  the  market  price 
reaching  the  AVERAGE  price  of  the  preceding  twenty 
years  :  ten  shillings  a  bushel  had  been  the  AVERAGE  of 
the  preceding  twenty  years,  the  average  of  the  last  ten, 
much  higher,  the  average  of  the  last  seven  a  hundred 
shillings.  Ten  shillings  was  considered  a  very  moderate 
price  in  the  currency  of  those  days ;  during  the  currency 
of  those  days,  created  by  the  Act  of  1779,  continued 
till  1819,  22  years,  no  human  being  contemplated  a 
fall,  still  less  such  a  fall  as  took  place,  and  which, 
I  think  nobody  will  now  deny,  was  the  great  and 
unexpected  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1819.  I 
say  unexpected,  because  the  chief  authors  of  that 
change  maintained,  that  that  Act,  commonly  called 
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Peel's  Bill,  would  make  only  five  per  cent,  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  currency ;  other  acts  of  Corn  regulation 
took  a  price  exceeding  an  average  for  the  remission 
of  all  duty  on  importation.  The  act  of  1815  enacted 
no  duties  whatever,  and  admitted  at  once,  freely, 
on  the  price  arriving  at  a  BARE  AVERAGE  of  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years.  I  am  almost  hopeless  of  producing, 
in  the  hurly  burly  of  the  present  storm,  any  impression 
in  favour  of  our  restrictive  policy  by  anything  I 
can  urge.  The  multitudes  in  our  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns  are  just  now  so  heated  upon  the 
subject,  they  can  only  see  through  one  medium :  they  will 
not  admit  for  a  moment  the  possible  superiority  of  any 
restrictive  policy  whatever. 

Undoubtedly  the  advocates  of  free  trade  have  a  strong 
primd  facie  case.  The  free  admission  of  Foreign  Corn, 
in  ADDITION  to  that  which  we  grow,  would  increase 
the  aggregate  quantity,  and  consequently  lower  the 
price.  The  comparatively  low  price  upon  the  Continent 
affords  them  a  heavy  blow  to  give  to  the  supporters  of 
the  restrictive  Corn  Laws ;  and  with  these  advantages, 
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the  Abolitionists  sail  before  the  wind  with  such  swelling 
canvass  that  they  run  down  all  those  who  dare  to  oppose 
them.  But,  however  conclusive  this  view  of  the  subject 
may  appear,  and  delightful  the  prospects,  1  think  there 
is  fallacy  in  it,  and  the  realization  of  the  expected 
benefit  very  problematical.  It  therefore  strikes  me 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  present  system,  under  the 
working  of  which  our  commerce  and  manufactures  have 
flourished  so  luxuriantly  so  many  years,  in  order  to 
the  adoption  of  another  so  widely  different,  would  be 
at  best  a  rash  experiment  and  I  certainly  think  a  very 
ruinous  one.  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  object  in  this 
publication  will  be  fully  answered  if  I  can  in  any  degree 
contribute  any  inducement  to  a  closer  and  more  calm 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  case  than  I 
think  it  is  likely  to  undergo.  There  are  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  this  question 
to  which  persons  ought  to  give  the  deepest  attention, 
instead  of  which  they  jump  over  all  difficulties  with  a 
bound,  and  actually  despise  many  that  really  are  en- 
titled to  command  their  full  and  deliberate  consideration. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  price  of 
Corn  in  England  over  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  ?  is  it  an  inadequacy  of  supply  to  demand  ? 
is  it  that  the  United  Empire  cannot  furnish  food  for  its 
inhabitants  ?  is  it  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  unsuited 
to  the  growth  of  Corn  ?  is  it  that  the  science  and  practice 
of  Agriculture  are  not  so  well  understood  as  on  the 
Continent  ?  and,  finally,  is  it  true  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  food  as 
the  people  of  other  countries  ?  I  answer,  first,  that 
it  is  not  an  inadequacy  of  supply  to  demand  for  the 
food  of  man ;  undoubtedly  the  supply  will  vary  according 
to  seasons,  but  generally  tLsre  is  an  ample  supply  as 
well  for  the  food  of  man  as  for  the  vast  consumption  of 
our  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  cattle  feeding,  and 
horses,  and  this  consumption  is  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  answer,  secondly,  that  the 
United  Empire  can  furnish  itself  the  means,  communibus 
annis,  for  the  above  purposes,  and  that  it  could  double 
and  even  treble  its  products ;  true  it  is  we  are  subject  to 
defective  seasons  (as  at  present)  like  all  other  countries, 
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and  we  often  draw  some  corn  from  those  which  are  more 
fortunate  in  their  harvests ;  and  our  general  prices  enable 
us  to  do  so,  and  our  large  consumption  before  alluded 
to  in  our  breweries,  distilleries,  and  cattle  houses,  and 
immense  number  of  horses,  further  afford  the  means  to 
meet  a  scarcity  with  comparative  ease  over  those  who 
have  not  those  resources ;  true  it  is  that  for  some  years 
we  took  pretty  largely  from  Foreign  Countries;  our 
population  and  our  demand  rose  faster  than  our  in- 
creased growth,  and  we  have  recently  at  times  imported 
largely ;  at  other  periods,  for  instance,  the  first  sixty  years 
of  the  last  century,  our  growth  exceeded  our  demand. 
In  regard  to  the  aptitude  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
United  Empire,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  question, 
nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  upon  our  superior  Agriculture. 
What  is  it  then  that  makes  our  price  so  much  higher 
than  the  Continental  price  ?  It  is  our  superior  wealth, 
and  our  higher  Revenue  and  burthens  necessary  to 
be  borne  to  support  that  Revenue ;  it  is  not  that  these 
burdens  make  the  price  of  Corn,  if  they  did  the  price 
might  be  raised,  by  means  of  taxes,  in  any  country  at  any 
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time  ;  it  is  our  wealth,  I  say,  that  makes  a  higher  price 
in  England,  not  only  for  Corn,  but  for  every  thing  else, 
and  which  enables  us  to  bear  those  heavier  burdens  and 
maintain  our  superior  revenue  with  comparative  facility ; 
and  that  superior  wealth  is  mainly  owing  to  our  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  pre-eminence.    It  is,  I  repeat, 
to  the  vast  achievements   of  our  merchants  and   manu- 
factures, the  wealth  acquired  by  their  success,  that  the 
price  of  corn  has  reached  and  maintained  its  superior 
height  over  that  of  other  countries,  and  the  idea  of 
bringing  down  the  price  of  Corn  and  the  rate  of  wages 
to  that  of  the  Continent,  more  especially  of  the  poorer 
countries,  is  therefore  perfectly  visionary.      They  have 
raised  it  and  cannot  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  other 
countries   unless  they  bring  our  wealth  down  to  their 
level,  or  raise  them  up  to  ours :  if  they  could  so  bring 
down  the  price  of  corn  and  the  rate  of  wages,  they  would 
bring  down  the  price  of  every  thing  else :  their  own 
capital  stock  would  sink  in  the  same  ratio  and  the 
revenue  would  fall  to   pieces.   They  might  for  a  time, 
by  a  flood  of  Corn,  bring  prices  down  fifty  per  cent,  but 
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the  consequences  would  be  very  painful  and  immediately 
so  :  1  think  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  fall  in 
prices  which  was  occasioned  by  the  Act  of  1819,  and  which 
reduction  has  borne  heavy  upon  all  the  industrious  classes 
ever  since,  and  which  has  only  been  overcome  by  the 
extraordinary  indomitable  spirit  of  the  British  people — 
their  energy,  their  enterprise,  their  vast  resources  of 
mind,  and  talent.  Who  can  forget  the  miseries  which 
attended  a  violent  declension  of  the  price  of  Corn  at 
several  times  not  distant  ?  In  1822,  see  the  horrors  re- 
presented to  have  been  suffered  in  Ireland  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  in  London  for  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed districts  in  Ireland,  Mr.  John  Smith  in  the  chair, 
there  actually  were  many  deaths  by  famine  and  sufferings 
incredible,when  there  was  a  very  low  price  of  Corn.*  True 
it  is,  I  say,  the  low  price  of  grain  was  chiefly  consequent 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  currency  ;  a  want  of  employ- 


*  There  was  a  scanty  Potatoe  crop,  but  there  was  abundance  of  Grain 
sent  over  to  the  British  markets,  and  vast  quantities  of  Oats  purchased 
by  the  Subscribers  to  the  fund  raised  here,  and  sent  back  again  and  given 
away. 
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ment  was  therefore  felt  universally,  which  was  to  such  an 
extent  a8  to  be  productive  of  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences :  such  would  be  a  similar  effect  of  any  such  sudden 
forced  reduction  of  the  price  of  Corn  now.  The  want  of 
employment  is  the  greatest  calamity ;  it  so  breaks  the 
spirit  of  the  labourer,  it  so  mortifies  his  honest  pride, 
so  degrades  him.  His  property,  which  is  his  labor,  and 
as  valuable  a  property  as  any,  is  gone,— his  independence 
is  gone :  instead  of  being  able  to  deal  independently 
with  those  who  want  to  purchase  his  labor,  he  is  obliged 
to  go  begging  them  to  take  it  at  any  price.  This  state 
and  condition  of  the  labourer,  consequent  upon  a  forced 
low  price  of  Corn,  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  a  defective  harvest,  and  has  always  more 
irritated  and  oftener  driven  to  acts  of  violence  the  hard- 
working classes  of  the  community  than  any  other  cause ; 
their  difficulties  now  from  the  last  defective  harvest, 
which  I  certainly  do  not  underrate,  are  more  tolerable 
than  the  effects  of  the  low  price  a  few  years  ago.  1 
really  believe  it  is  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  people  of 
England  that  the  peasantry  of  those  countries  where 
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Corn  is  comparatively  so  low  priced,  are  living  upon 
an  abundance  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  country  is  overflowing  with  Corn,  and  oil,  and  milk 
and  honey.  So  far  from  such  being  the  case,  it  is  quite 
the  reverse  ;  the  peasantry  of  some  of  those  countries 
are  even  constrained  to  live  upon  bread,  which  our 
labourers  in  this  part  of  England,  if  not  generally, 
would  hardly  think  good  enough  for  their  hogs  to 
fatten  upon.  The  barley-meal  which  produces  our  pork 
would  make  much  better  bread  than  what  most  of  them 
consume,  whilst  they  are  themselves  in  a  state  of 
vassalage,  and  their  Agriculture  is  in  general  miserably 
bad.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Corn  is  grown 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  any  country  in  Europe, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  cost  price  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  labour  and  seed  bestowed  upon  its  pro- 
duction :  that  our  skill  science,  and  capital,  enable  us 
to  effect  this  result.  Our  climate  and  soil  are  as 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  Corn  as  that  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  question  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  vast  powers  I  have  alluded 
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to,  superior  capital,  skill,  science,  industry,  enterprize, 
must  give  more  abundant  produce,  at  a  less  cost  of 
labor,  than  where  those  advantages  are  by  no  means 
enjoyed  to  the  same  extent.  Great  improvement  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  is  actually  in  con- 
tinual progress,  and  the  knowledge  possessed  in  the 
best  cultivated  parts  is  being  extended  to  others  where 
the  science  and  practice  are  not  so  well  understood. 
Never  were  the  energies  of  the  Agricultural  community 
in  a  state  of  such  eager  activity  as  at  present.  I  firmly 
believe  we  possess  the  means  to  double  or  treble  the 
present  growth  of  Corn  and  other  articles  of  food 
for  the  sustenance  of  man  Now  entertaining  these 
opinions,  enjoying,  as  I  do,  the  contemplation  of  these 
solid  powers  of  the  country,  the  prospect  of  increasing 
prosperity  and  happiness  founded  thereon,  and  con- 
sequent always  upon  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I  see  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  people,  and  so  many  of  the  most 
intelligent,  so  little  considerate  or  anxious  about  the 
state  of  British  Agriculture,  and  so  bent  upon  our 
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throwing    oursdvos    upon    Foreign    countries    for   the 
supply  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  daily  food. 

It  is  evidently  the  object  of  the  Economists  and  the 
Politicians  of  the  present  day,  to  subject  us  to  that 
dependence  ;  they  seem  to  consider  it  the  \acm6  of  good 
policy  so  to  do;  our  forefathers  thought  quite  other- 
wise, and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  agree  with 
them.  1  think  to  be  compelled  to  look  to  Foreign 
countries  for  the  support  of  any  considerable  part  of 
our  population  is  of  all  things  most  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  I  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  with 
dread,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  prophetic  feeling  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  with  a  belief  that  the 
sun  of  England  would  become  dim,  its  rays 
would  be  grievously  shorn.  That  the  economists  will 
ridicule  all  such  apprehension  I  well  know,  but  having 
seen  that  they  are  fallible,  I  can  bear  even  the  keenest 
satire  they  may  honour  me  with  patiently.  Putting  aside 
the  reduction  of  our  own  Agriculture  as  nothing,  for  that 
they  admit  will  be  inevitable,  they  go  on  to  treat  as 
CERTAIN  the  uninterrupted  enlarged  supply  of  Foreign 
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Corn  at  lower  prices  and  consequent  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  labor  in  England,  and  a  vast  extension  of 
our  manufactures.  If  such  were  certain  I  should  see 
no  reason  to  rejoice.  I  do  not  desire  to  increase  our 
manufacturing  population  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  proportion 
of  our  agricultural ;  but  the  certainty  of  the  uninterrupted 
Foreign  supply,  is,  I  think,  very  problematical  indeed.  I 
go  much  further — I  think  it  madness  to  rely  upon  it.  Oh, 
say  the  economists,  why,  will  not  the  Foreigners  know 
what  is  for  their  own  interest  ?  I  say,  net  always.  But  it 
will  be  so  evidently  and  so  much  for  their  interest  to  bring 
their  corn  to  our  market,  and  to  extend  their  growth 
largely  for  our  supply  ;  if  U  should  be  so  our  price  must 
remain  high,  and  our  growth  continue  to  decrease  as 
theirs  continues  to  advance.  How  any  persons  can 
reflect  upon  this  progress  with  minds  at  ease  I  know  not ; 
I  should  look  at  it  with  infinite  pain.  Then  it  is  said 
they  will  certainly  take  our  manufactures  in  return, 
only  let  us  by  means  of  their  Corn  keep  down  the  rate  of 
wages  of  our  workmen,  and  then  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  undersell  all  competitors.  Alas,  how  many  circum- 
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-lances  ma\  ari.M1  to  awaken  our  economists  from  these 
dreams!  how  marvellous  are  the  occurrences  which 
operate  to  the  disappointment  of  such  plans !  how 
difficult  will  their  working  often  be  from  their  enact- 
ment !  That  they  will  always  take  our  manufactures  if  we 
purchase  their  Corn  is  indeed  very  questionable.  It  seems 
to  be  the  aim  of  almost  all  countries  now  to  cherish 
?ir  mm  manufactures,  and  they  will  do  it  even  at  some 
It  is  very  unwise  to  suppose  that  we  can  be 
the  factors  of  all  the  world  ;  yet  such  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  our  capitalists,  and  they  are  now  maddened  by  some 
indications  of  failure  in  this  sanguine  expectation:  but 
regarding  the  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  Foreign 
Corn  which  is  relied  upon,  which  1  much  doubt,  there 
will  be  difficulties  of  a  very  serious  nature  to  con- 
tend with.  A  thousand  fears,  conjectures,  false  reports 
will  be  afloat  at  the  period  of  approaching  Foreign 
harvests,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Foreign  Corn 
ships  are  to  arrive  for  our  markets  ;  many  incidents 
might  arise  to  disappoint  us :  even  the  elements 
may  conspire  to  discomfit  a  fleet  of  Corn  ships  on 
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their  way  to  our  relief, — frosts  may  be  premature  and 
lock  up  the  seas  whence  some  of  the  Corn  is  to  come, — 
Governments  may  interfere  occasionally  to  stop  exports  as 
they  have  done,  and,  what  is  yet  more  probable,  they  may 
lay  a  considerable  duty  upon  the  export  and  turn  it  into 
a  fruitful  source  of  revenue :  what  may  they  not  do  if 
we  become  indebted  to  them  for  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  food  of  the  people  ?  /We  are  at  their  mercy ;  if  they 
put  duties  on  any  of  their  manufactured  articles  we  may 
be  otherwise  inclined  to  take,  we  reject  them  altogether, 
but  we  must  submit  to  any  charges  they  may  lay  on  that 
commodity  without  which  we  starve.  But  it  may  be  said, 
to  put  heavy  duties  on  the  export  of  their  corn  will  be 
against  their  interest,  and  therefore  they  will  never  think 
of  doing  it :  that  would  be  true,  if  people  and  if  Govern- 
ment perfectly  understood  their  own  interests,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  such  is  not  always  the 
case ;  nay,  is  it  not  too  often  found  that  from  some  par- 
ticular conceit  or  prejudice,  or  jealous  and  hostile  feel- 
ings, they  will,  to  injure  others  or  gratify  temporary 
feelings  or  objects,  act  diametrically  in  opposition  to  the 
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sound  dictates  of  wisdom  and  their  own  self  interest  ? 
Hut  if  these  considerations  have  not  sufficient  weight  to 
induce  us  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  foreign  dependance, 
do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  war 
upon  our  then  state  of  extensive  dependance  for  food  on 
those  countries  with  which  we  may  be  engaged  in  dire 
and  bitter  hostility — Russia,  for  instance,  possessing  such 
an  influence  over  so  many  of  the  countries  from  whence 
we  should  expect  our  daily  meal.  It  maybe  said,  that 
in  war  they  would  give  us  their  corn,  under  necessity, 
for  our  money.  Yes,  but  they  could  make  their  own 
terms,  and  to  strike  a  severe  blow,  they  might  contrive 
for  a  time  to  dispense  with  our  Corn  money.  The 
dangers  of  any  occurrence  should  be  looked  at  under  two 
aspects — its  enonnity  or  comparative  importance,  and 
then  the  probability,  or  improbability,  of  its  occur- 
rence. Now,  if  the  enormous  evil  is  not  so  probable 
as  the  other,  I  say  it  should  be  regarded  with  equal 
consideration,  nay,  more,  because  the  minor  may  in 
all  likelihood  be  readily  overcome,  whilst  the  other 
may  be  fatal.  Suppose  we  had  arrived  at  a  depen- 
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dance  upon  Foreign  Corn  for  a  third  of  our  population, 
a  sudden  even  temporary  and  total  withdrawing  of  the 
necessary  supply  for  that  third  would  be  an  enormous 
evil  indeed.  1 1  is  needless  to  attempt  any  picture  of  the 
consequences  that  might  ensue — our  inevitable  submis- 
sion to  the  Powers  with  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  least 
of  them.  But  put  all  this  aside  again,  and  for  a  moment 
consider,  supposing  always  that  we  had  arrived  at  ex- 
clusive dependance  on  foreign  countries,  say  for  one- 
third,  or  still  worse  for  one-half,  of  our  population ; — for 
here  let  me  observe,  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  that  it  is  ad- 
mitted our  home  growth  of  Corn  would  diminish  as  the 
foreign  advanced,  and  such  diminution  is  even  hoped  for 
by  some  of  our  luminaries — I  say,  suppose  our  depen- 
dance to  be  such  as  I  have  described,  what  will  not  be 
the  Corn  Trade  speculations  to  which  we  shall  be  ex- 
posed ?  There  has  always  been  a  great  propensity  to 
Corn  Trade  speculation,  and  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  and  lost : — at  Liverpool  the  trade  has  been  exten- 
sively carried  on,  and  would  be  to  an  enormous  extent, 
if  the  Ports  were  opened :  great  capitalists,  and  especially 
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( •iinihined  operations  amongst  a  few  of  them,  would  have 
inn-edible  power  over  the  markets,  and  almost  command 
the  price  altogether.  What  a  variety  of  reports  should  we 
not  havr  according  to  the  different  objects  merchants  mi^ht 
have  in  view  !  some  to  alarm,  others  to  allay  our  fears, — 
some  true,  some  fabricated, — some  honest,  but  grossly 
mistaken.  Our  markets  must  be  for  ever  in  a  most 
feverish  state,  and  such  a  state  must  be  allowed  to  be 
highly  injurious  ;  and  it  hardly  will  be  contended  that  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  Whatever  evils  may  be  feared,  these 
must,  I  say,  be  considered  as  certain,  and  can  hardly  be 
treated  lightly.  As  to  steadiness  of  price  so  desirable,  I 
contend  that  so  far  from  ensuring  it  we  must  bid  adieu  to 
that  degree  of  it  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly pro  veable  that  our  fluctuation  in  price  has  been  less 
in  England  than  both  in  the  Corn-growing  and  importing 
countries.  In  one  of  the  Parliamentary  reports  there  is 
the  latest  decennial  average  from  Dantzic,  Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam :  according  to  this  there  has  been  a  rise  from 
the  lowest  price  to  the  highest,  of  above  100  per  cent,  in 
those  countries,  whilst  in  England  the  extreme  point  has 
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been  75  per  cent.  See  note  below,*  and  see  Mr.  Caley's 
admirable  speech  on  the  Corn  Laws,  last  year,  published 
March  15th,  1838 ;  and  having  adverted  to  it,  I  will  fur- 
ther briefly  quote  from  it.  First,  as  to  the  Corn  Law 
now  in  force  having  diminished  our  Foreign  trade.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  from  a  Parliamentary  return, 
that  our  exports  to  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  present  Corn 
Law,  were,  in  1829,  £20,387,316,  and  in  1836  they 
had  increased  to  £32,828,030.  +  Mr.  Caley  exhibited 
another  curious  Parliamentary  report,  which  distinctly 
shows  how  little  theories  respecting  Commerce  can  be 
relied  upon,  the  operation*  of  Commerce,  especially 


*  DECENNIAL   AVERAGE.      LOWEST  PRICE.  HIGHEST    PRICE. 

s.  d.                     s.    d.  a.    d. 

Dantzic 3210    21    8-(1826)    45    6— (1831) 

Hamburgh.......    30    2    20    0— (1826)     41    0-(1831) 

Rotterdam 37    9    25    6-(1826)     52    6— (1831) 

England 56    0    39    0  66    0 


1829.  1836. 

tRussia £1,849,424  £2,376,799 

Germany 7,443,714  8,678,669 

United  States  of  America ....       6,694,695  14,198,900 

This  is  official  value ;  and  the  aggregate  difference  in  the  exports  to  aB 
the  countries  mentioned  in  this  return  is — 

1829.  1836. 

£20,387,316        £32,828,030. 
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with  Foreign  Countries,  being  governed  by  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  which,  as  these  theorists  cannot 
contemplate,  still  less  provide  against,  diMtppointment 
must  continually  prevail.  A  curious  fact  is  highly 
illustrative  of  the  remark  I  have  just  made,  as  to  the 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  calculations  which  have 
been  theoretically  acted  upon.  In  1835  our  import 
of  Corn  was  only  28,413  quarters ;  our  exports  amounted 
to  £26,897,431.  In  1829,  the  commencement  of  our 
present  Law,  our  import  of  Corn  was  1,364,220 
quarters,  and  our  exports  only  amounted  to  £20,387,316, 

AND   THIS     CHANGE     WAS     REGULARLY     PROGRESSIVE, 
OUR   EXPORTS  INCREASING  AS  OUR  IMPORTS    OP  CORN 

DIMINISHED!'  !* 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Total  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 

Wheat  brought  into  exported  to  Countries  from  which 

Consumption.  Corn  is  usually  imported. 

•YEARS.  QUARTERS.  OFFICIAL  VALUE. 

1829 1,364,220    £20,387,316 

1830    1,701,886    20,690,022 

1831    1,491,631     .    23,533,136 

1832    325,435    26,882,959 

1833  82,346    27,010,604 

1834  64,653    28,855,141 

1835  28,413    26,897,431 

183G  ..          ,.    No  return  ....  32,828,030 
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Now  upon  a  review  of  all  these  circumstances  and 
arguments,  which  I  humbly  think  bear  decidedly  on 
the  question,  I  must  say  I  am  astonished  that  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  should  call  so  eagerly  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  free  admission  of 
foreign  growth.  It  is  not  the  lightest  difficulty  they  will 
have  to  contend  with,  that  before  they  accomplish  their 
object  they  will  have  to  undergo  the  painful  struggle  of 
forcing  down  the  rate  of  wages :  it  is  not  merely  that  the 
price  of  Corn  must  be  reduced,  the  rate  of  wages  must 
also  be  lowered  before  their  dream  of  multifarious  ad- 
vantages can  be  realized.  Still  more  extraordinary  does 
it  appear  to  me  that  they  should  even  go  the  length  of 
joining  in  the  efforts  that  are  making  by  agitation,  in- 
flaming the  minds  of  the  working  classes  to  carry  their 
point.  I  think  our  great  capitalists  and  our  manufactu- 
rers are  the  last  people  in  the  world  who  should  engage 
in  such  proceedings.  They  who  depend  entirely  on  the 
labour,  skill,  and  talent  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
working  class,  congregated  in  vast  masses  in  towns, 
and  with  whom,  on  various  grounds,  differences  may 
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arise,  and  who,  by  the  bye,  I  think  they  are  de~ 
i.Tirhu;  when  they  hold  out  to  them  the  blessi 
cheap  dread  whilst  they  really  mean  cheap  labour — these 
great  capitalists,  I  say,  are  the  last  persons  who  should 
engage  iri  agitation,  in  leading  astray  and  infuriating  the 
minds  of  the  working  class  at  any  time,  and  especially  at 
this  present  moment  when  agitations,  painful  and  dan- 
gerous as  they  always  must  be,  are  so  much  the  fashion. 
They  must  see  there  is  a  disposition  amongst  too  many 
persons,  of  some  weight  too,  and  has  been  some  time 
past  in  full  action,  to  influence  the  passions,  to  madden 
the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  and  instil  into  them 
bitter  hostility  against  all  persons  of  property — thus 
destroying  the  chain  of  society,  and  breaking  the  links 
which  should  bind  us  all  together  in  confidence  and 
amity.  These  considerations,  however,  seem  to  have  no 
weight  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the  great  capitalists, 
and  they  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  landed 
interest.  Putting  aside  the  dangerous  excitement  of  the 
lower  classes,  can  they  think  it  conducive  to  the  happiness 
or  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  course  their  own,  to 
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promote  a  painful  disunion  between  the  agricultural  com- 
munity on  one  hand,  and  the  commercial  and  manufactu- 
ring on  the  other  ?  Can  they  think  it  wise  to  deal  in  such 
opprobrious  epithets  when  speaking  of  landowners,  and  I 
should  say  can  they  believe  what  they  say  of  us  ?  If  they 
do,  I  shall  only  observe  that  I  think  they  must  judge  of 
us  by  what  they  are  conscious  of  themselves.  It  is  very 
extraordinary,  but  it  does  appear  as  if  the  entire  leading 
press  of  the  country  was  engaged  in  these  direful  under- 
takings— the  Ministerial  press  working  chiefly  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  the  Anti-ministerial  upon  the  New  Poor 
Law;  with  indefatigable  industry  and  eagerness  the 
editors  of  the  press  seem  to  pursue  this  object.  To  dis- 
perse the  apple  of  discord,  to  eradicate  all  feelings  of  re- 
spect and  regard  for  the  more  wealthy  classes,  particularly 
the  landowners,  from  the  minds  of  the  industrious  and 
laborious,  is  the  work  in  which  they  seem  most  to  delight. 
We  are  held  up  as  merciless  robbers,  loaded  with  every 
epithet  of  abuse,  and,  in  fact,  described  as  creatures  it 
would  almost  be  a  virtue  to  destroy.  If  any  murderous 
consequences  should  ensue  from  the  present  excited  state 
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of  the  lower  classes,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  i 
be  chiefly  attributable  to  the  operation  of  the  press  ;  it  is 
an  engine  so  powerful  that  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  tin- 
most   effective  instrument    in    the    furtherance   of  such 
wretched  work.     I  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  any  Government  can  go  on,  and  the  gradations  of 
society,  and  the  peace,  be  preserved  under  the  work- 
ing of  so  mighty  a  power  as  the  press,  daily  employed  as 
it  now  is  effectively,  if  not  intentionally,  for  their  over- 
throw.    The  good  sense  and  sound  principle  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  people,  however,  is  my  reliance.     I 
confidently  trust  they  will  be,  as  they  have  hitherto  been, 
proof  against  all  such  mischievous  workings  ;  a  tempo- 
rary ebullition  may  be  effected  at  times  in  various  places, 
but  the  people  return  always  very  soon  to  their  own 
straight-forward  way  of  thinking  and  right  good  con- 
duct.    The   number  of  the  destructives,  too,  is  compara- 
tively very  small ;   they  make  a  mighty  noise,  but  they 
are  quite  contemptible  in  point  of  number,   compared 
with  the  extent  of  our  population. 

Before  I  conclude  I  cannot  help  entreating  the  reader 
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to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel.  What  a  blow  will  it  give  to  Ireland  to  call  in 
Foreign  Corn,  to  give  our  market  to  foreigners  instead  of 
our  afflicted  brethren  in  that  country  ;  it  will  be  the 
most  cruel  blow  that  was  ever  struck  by  a  body  of  over- 
whelming capitalists  against  their  poorer  and  distressed 
fellow  subjects.  We  have  seen  them  perish  with  famine 
literally  by  the  low  price  of  corn  depriving  them  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  these  persons  hesitate  not  to  bring  upon 
them  a  similar  calamity,  and  deprive  them  of  the  best 
prospects  they  ever  enjoyed — that  of  an  extension  and 
improvement  of  her  agriculture  by  the  full  and  uninter- 
rupted command  of  the  British  market  which  she  now 
possesses.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  jealous 
of  this  freely  admitted  product  of  Irish  agriculture.  I 
am  not  of  that  number,  for  my  object  is  PLENTY, 
security  for  PLENTY,  which  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced we  can  never  so  effectually  provide  for  as  by 
trusting  to  our  own  resources  and  energies.  One 
word  to  my  fellow  landowners  relative  to  the  project  of 
a  permanent  duty.  Depend  upon  it  if  you  fall  into  that 


liic  advocates  of  tree  trade  will  im'vitabU  arrom- 
plish  the  overthrow  of  the  protective  system  ;  it  is  only  the 
point  of  the  wedge  which  they  want  to  get  in  by  the  plausi- 
bility of  its  appearance ;  and  then  their  work  is  as  good  as 
finished.  The  chief  of  that  school  have  avowed  again 
and  again  that  such  is  their  object,  to  get  on  by  degrees, 
lowering  the  duty  little  by  little  every  year;  but  if  that 
was  not  their  object,  the  principle  of  this  plan  is  the 
constant  admission  of  a  large  quantity  of  Foreign  Corn, 
and  the  encouragement,  the  increase,  of  the  Agriculture 
of  foreign  countries  in  preference  to  our  own.  The  free 
trade  men  may  say — it  is  to  break  the  monopoly  of  the 
British  and  Irish  landowners,  to  produce  competition. 
Now,  I  say,  thet?tmrp«t4UoQ.,Di,thejigriculturists  of  the 
United  Empire  amongst  themselves  is  adequate  and  does 
amply  suffice  for  that  purpose,  sufficient  occasionally  to 
put  the  price  down  below  that  which  would  remunerate 
the  cultivator,  hardly  making  a  return  if  he  paid  no  rent. 
The  energies  of  the  British  farmer  are  more  completely 
called  forth  by  our  present  system,  and  are  more  effective, 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  foreigners  were  let  in  upon 
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him.  Extinguish  our  British  growth  to  any  great  extent, 
supply  it  with  foreign,  which,  however,  must  have  some 
limit,  and  the  aggregate  supply  would,  when  that  limit 
arrived,  be  higher  and  infinitely  more  fluctuating  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  this  country. 
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